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i  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
hat  the  tract  of  land  in  the  Territories  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  lying  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone 
river...  is  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement, 
occupancy,  or  sale  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring- 
ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people... 


Celebrate  with  us! 
Yellowstone,  the  world's  first 
and  perhaps  most  famous  national 
park,  is  125  years  old  (his  year. 
When  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
signed  the  act  creating  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  on  March  I , 
1872.  he  launched  a  worldwide 
movement  to  preserve  not  only 
beautiful  landscapes  but  special 


places  of 
all  kinds,  from  an- 
cient sacred  sites  to  architectural 
treasures  to  battlefield  memorials. 
The  375  National  Park  Service 
sites  in  the  United  Slates  have  sis- 
ter sites  in  more  than  140  other 
nations.  National  parks,  often  de- 
scribed as  the  best  idea  America 
ever  had.  have  become  one  of  the 
planet's  most  universally  popular 
institutions.  Regardless  of  each 
nation's  political  or  cultural  tra- 
ditions, a  great  common  wisdom 


has  prevailed:  (hat  wild  nature  and 
human  culture  combine'  (o  give  us 
a  rich  heritage  to  be  protected  and 
honored. 

So  it  is  that  this  year  in  Yellow- 
stone we  celebrate  much  more 
than  one  anniversary,  as  excited  as 
we  are  about  our  own  125-year 
milestone.  We  also  celebrate  the 
rise  and  spread  of  the  park  idea  as 
a~  source  of  great  pride  for  Ameri- 
cans, and  as  an  important  pan  of 
human  society  around  the  world. 
As  outlined  by  this  special  anni- 


versary 
supplement  to 
the  park  newspaper,  we 
have  many  activities  planned  for 
1 997  and  we  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  attend  some  of  them.  But  even 
if  your  visit  happens  to  fall  be- 
tween the  special  events,  remem- 
ber that  every  day  is  special  here, 
and  that  every  day  we  celebrate  the 
great  gift  we  gave  ourselves  when 
we  decided  to  set  this  unique  place 
aside  for  the  enrichment  and  edu- 
cation of  future  generations.  We 


invite  you 
to  join  with  us  in 
this  celebration,  because  it  is 
your  Yellowstone  and  your  heri- 
tage that  we  celebrate  (his  year. 
The  best  idea  America  ever  had 
ge(s  belter  all  the  (ime. 

—  Michael  V  Finley 
Park  Superintendent 


I 


The  National  Park  Idea 


From  the  day  Yellowslone  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished 1 25  years  ago.  it  has  been  teaching  us  just  what 
such  a  place  should  be  and  how  much  it  can  mean  to 
us.  Originally  created  to  protect  the  world's  foremost 
collection  of  gcothermal  features,  within  a  decade  the 
park  was  also  recognized  as  a  great  wildlife  sanctu- 
ary, a  last  stronghold  tor  a  multitude  of  native  ani- 
mals that  once  roamed  in  breathtaking  abundance 
across  the  entire  North  American  continent. 

By  1900,  forward-liwkingconservationisLi  acclaimed 
the  young  park  not  only  for  its  geysers  and  w  ildlife, 
but  for  other  purposes  They  saw  it  as  a  great  forest 
resen  e  whose  vast  woodlands  served  to  moderate  the 
flow  of  water  to  surrounding  agricultural  lowlands. 
They  praised  it  for  its  unique  opportunities  for  scien- 
tific study.  They  recognized  its  role  as  an  immense 
museum  of  ancient  American  landscapes  in  a  time 
when  such  landscapes  were  disappearing  under  the 
pressures  of  a  growing  nation's  population. 

But  the  public,  though  it  benefited  from  all  these 
things,  was  drawn  to  Yellowstone  for  reasons  we  may 
regard  as  more  important,  reasons  hav  ing  to  do  with 
hard- lo-de fine  notions  like  spiritual  enrichment,  won- 
der, and  pure,  unhampered  fun  For  Yellowstone's 
visitors,  now  totalling  more  than  1 1 2 
million,  the  park  has 


been  best  appreciated  not  for  sci- 
ence or  conservation,  but  for  in- 
tangibles:  a  high-country 
meadow  glowing  with  wild- 
flowers,  a  geyser's  steamy 
plume  backlit  at  dawn,  the  promise  of  a  nsing  trout 
in  a  quiet  pool,  a  brief  glimpse  of  a  gn//ly  bear  along 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  a  thousand  other  personal 
encounters  with  Yellowstone's  magic  These  mo- 
ments, which  linger  in  our  memories  for  a  lifetime, 
show  why  the  idea  of  Yellowstone  is  as  diverse  as 
the  people  who  come  here. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  in 
1872,  wheri  the  public  domain  was  being  parcelled 
out  very  rapidly  and  not  always  wisely,  lawmakers 
look  the  trouble  to  set  aside  more  than  two  million 
acres  for  something  as  unproductive  as  recreation 
In  fact.  Yellowstone's  origin  dates  to  some  years  ear- 
lier, when  visionaries  began  to  think  about  turning 
this  extraordinary  area  into  an  enduring  reserve.  The 
potential  commerce  that  would  result  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  park  was  also  a  persuasive 
factor  in  the  passage  of  the 
enabling 


legislation.  Yellowslone  is  a  result  of  the  same  com- 
bination of  impulses,  from  the  most  altruistic  to  the 
most  commercial,  that  led  to  the  creation  of  other 
great  institutions. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  that  the  park's  cre- 
ators, for  all  their  foresight  and  ambition,  simply  had 
no  idea  what  they  had  begun  here.  It  all  must  have 
seemed  straightforward  at  first,  just  setting  aside  some 
land  lor  a  pleasant  public  resort.  But  the  land  was 
more  than  they  knew;  it  was  an  ecologically  com- 
plex gathering  of  life  forms  and 
other  environmental  forces,  a  wild 
and  unruly  thing 
that  has  continued 
to  challenge 
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the  wisdom  of  its  keepers  to  this  day.  Again  and  again. 
Yellowstone  has  tested  our  wisdom  and  challenged 
our  forebearance  in  the  lace  of  nature's  most  diffi- 
cult questions.  And.  just  as  often  as  it  tested  us.  it 
taught  us  humility  about  the  limitations  of  our  per- 
spective and  the  power  of  our  technology  in  the  face 
of  the  chaotic  flow  of  processes  that  shape  wild  land 
scapes. 

It  was  Yellowstone  that  helped  us  to  rethink  ancient 
notions  about  predators.  Our  fellow  carnivores. 
Yellowstone  showed  us.  were  not  demons.  They  were 
animals  with  appetites  and  impulses  that  at  times 
made  them  a  nuisance  or  a  threat  in  some  places  It 
was  Yellowstone,  in  1995.  that  provided  the  stage  for 
our  dramatic  attempt  to  restore  a  large  predator,  the 
gray  wolf,  to  a  landscape  we  had  banished 
it  from  many  years  earlier.  It  was 
Yellowstone,  along  with 
many  other  places 


known,  that  taught  us  to  rethink  even  older  notions 
about  tire.  Yellowstone's  life  communities  are  still 
being  shaped  by  the  penodic  fires  that  have  swept 
this  landscape  for  millenia  In  the  historic  fires  of 
1988.  Yellowstone  offered  us  the  sternest  test  in  our 
ongoing  education  about  what  wildness  really  means 

II  was  Yellow  stone  that  taught  us  that  another  of  North 
America's  greatest  predators,  the  grizzly  bear,  can  best 
be  appreciated  from  a  distance  in  a  wild  setting,  rather 
than  up  close  as  it  roots  through  our  garbage  in  a  park 
dump.  And.  as  with  fire  and  wolves,  it  was  Yel- 
lowstone that  brought  the  holders  of  wildly  divergent 
views  about  powerful  natural  forces  like  bears  face 
to  face  in  bitter  and  often  irresolvable  debate. 

It  was  also  Yellowstone  that  gave  us  the  room  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  save  the  last  free-roaming  bi- 
son herd  in  North  America  Yet.  it  has  been 
Yellowstone,  m  the  harsh  winter  just  past,  that  re- 
minded us  that  bison  will  not  readily  give  up  their 
deep  urge  to  roam,  regardless  of  human  boundaries 
on  their  ancient  ranges.  Several  state  and  federal 
agencies  struggled  to  reconcile  pro- 
found conflicts  among  their 
legislative  mandates 
but  failed  to 
stop 


the  tragic  slaughter  of  nearly  1,100  of  the  park's  bi- 
son; this  test  is  not  yet  over  and  is  not  getting  easier. 

It  was  Yellowstone  that  did  all  these  things  tor  us  and 
countless  more,  many  of  which  the  founders  never 
imagined.  Yellowstone's  role  in  the  world  continues 
to  evolve,  and.  in  fact,  continues  to  expand  The  tech- 
nology of  DNA  fingerprinting,  one  of  the  great  sym- 
bols of  a  rapidly  changing  human  civilization,  was 
made  possible  by  the  isolation  of  an  obscure  micro- 
organism from  a  Yellowstone  hot  spring.  We  still  have 
only  the  faintest  notion  of  what  other  wonders  and 
gifts  Yellowslone  holds  for  us.  waiting  for  us  to  grow 
wise  and  sharp-eyed  enough  to  notice  them. 

Yellowstone's  history  is  not  merely  the  stories  of  for- 
gotten native  peoples,  hardy  explorers,  and  colorful 
tourists,  as  exciting,  entertaining,  and  thoughi-pro- 
voking  as  they  may  be.  It  is  also  a  saga  of  ideas  and 
of  our  steadily  changing  understanding  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  nature  Perhaps  as  important,  it  is  a  tale 
that  will  neverend.  as  long  as  we  continue  to  be  open 
to  what  Yellowslone  can  leach  us.  For  it  has  been  said 
(hat  Yellowstone  is  not  just  a  place,  and  not  just  an 
idea.  It  is  a  goal:  a  state  of  awareness  toward  which 
we  may  always  strive  with  no  real  hope  of  finding 
every  answer  or  discovering  every  treasure  If  thai 
seems  a  lot  to  ask  of  something  as  frail  and  insub- 
stantial as  a  human  institution,  go  out  and  have  a 
look  for  yourself  Yellowslone  hasn'l 
failed  us  yet 


mum, 


■  /  M/hen  Yellowstone  was  es- 
W  W  tablished  as  the  world  s 
J  f  first  national  park  in  1 872. 
people  did  not  think  ol  land  as 
having  any  worth  in  its  natural  state 
Few  could  anticipate  the  tremen- 
dous importance  that  open  space 
and  wilde  mess  would  have  to  mod- 
em, urban  societies  that  are  in- 
creasingly cut  off  from  the  natural 
work! 

But  no  sooner  had  legislators 
framed  the  park  in  the  territones  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana  than  its 
boundary  became  an  issue  The 
rigid  delineations  along  lines  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  protected  re- 
markable geologic  and  scenic  fea- 
tures, but  showed  little  understand- 
ing of  the  natural  ecosystem  they 
overlaid. 

In  the  late  1800s.  issues  like  those 
discussed  here  did  not  exist.  Few 
people  foresaw  that  the  park's  land- 
mass — an  area  larger  than  Dela- 
ware and  Rhode  island  com- 
bined— would  be  too  small  to  pre- 
serve the  diversity  of  native  wildlife 
and  ecological  processes  that  bind 
these  wildlife  to  the  land  and  to 
each  other. 

Ultimately  the  preservation  of  many 
park  attractions  hinges  on  the  ex- 
tent of  human  activity  in  forest  re- 
serves adjacent  to  the  park  Out  of 
these  reserves  rose  our  first  na- 
tional forests,  managed  according 
to  the  popular  dictum  "multiple  use 
at  a  sustained  yield."  Here,  timber 
and  mineral  extraction,  hunting. 


For  More 
Information 

The  Yellowstone 
Association  sells  books 
about  many  subjects 
related  to  Yellowstone 
issues.  Look  for  their 
bookstores  located 
throughout  the  park 
or  call/write  the 

Yellowstone 
Association 
P.O.  Box  117 
Yellowstone  N.P. 
Wyoming  82190 
(307)  344-2293 

The  Yellowstone  Parte 
Foundation  was  estab- 
lished in  1995  to  protect, 
restore,  and  enhance 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 
For  further  information  or 
to  contribute,  callrwnte  the 

Yellowstone  Park 

Foundation 

109  E.  Main,  Suite  2 

Bozeman.  Montana 

59715 

(406)  586-6303 

Yellowstone  Issues 
and  Yellowstone  125 
were  written,  photo- 
graphed, and  designed 
by  Yellowstone 
National  Park  staff 
Printed  May.  1997 


stone  is  not  an  Island 


livestock  grazing,  recreation,  and 
wildlife  conservation  were  per- 
mitted, m  some  respects  con- 
tradicting the  preservation  ethic 
evolving  in  Yellowstone.  By  the 
1 920s.  the  bounday  distinguish- 
ing park  from  forest  had  become 
fairly  rigid 

Even  fifty  years  ago.  a  sizable 
buff erof  undeveloped  public  and 
private  land  surrounded  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park.  We 
now  know  that  park  desig- 
nation does  not  insulate  park 
features  from  external  po- 
litical and  ecological  ef- 
fects. Yellowstone's  biotic 
and  geologic  features  are 
vitally  connected  to  those 
in  neigh t>o  r  mq  wildlands.  of- 
ten in  subtle  ways  Together, 
the  park  and  surrounding 
lands  have  come  to  be  seen  as 
an  integrated  and  self-sustaining 
system,  unified  by  its  common  ge- 
ography, topography,  and  wildlife — 
an  area  popularly  known  as  the 
greater  Yellowstone  ecosystem. 

And  increasingly,  fulfillment  of 
Yellowstone's  mission  requires 
cooperation  with  other  public 
agencies,  citizen  action  groups, 
and  pnvate  concerns.  Confront- 
ing these  complex  issues,  building 
partnerships  to  resolve  them, 
and.  ultimately,  preserving 
greater  Yellowstone's  integ- 
rity, are  tasks  for  all  those 
who  live,  work,  and  recreate 
in  and  near  this  special  place. 


Jellowstone  National  Park's 
operating  budget  has  remained 
essentially  flat  for  over  a  decade , 
yet  its  cost  of  doing  business  has  grown 
significantly  due  to  general  inflation, 
increased  utility  costs,  continually 
expanding  visitor-use  seasons,  and  various 
other  factors.  The  result  has  been  that  park 
managers  had  a  budget  shortfall  of  $1  3  million 
in  1995;  in  1 996  the  shortfall  was  $2.2  million.  To 
make  up  these  deficits,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  been  taking  increasingly  severe  actions: 

•  Shortening  operating  seasons  and  hours 

•  Lapsing  many  permanent  positions  (-12%) 

•  Increasing  employee  furloughs 

•  Hiring  fewer  seasonal  rangers  and  main- 
tenance staff  (-16%);  using  more  volunteers. 
Student  Conservation  Aides,  and  interns 

•  Eliminating  most  overtime;  shifting  more 
salary  costs  to  "soft"  money  sources 

•  Reducing  employee  travel  and  training 

•  Not  replacing  vehicles  and  equipment 

■  Postponing  some  preventive  maintenance 

These  actions,  in  turn,  are  reducing  Yellowstone's 
ability  to  provide  adequate  visitor  and  resource 
protection,  visitor  services  and  educational 
opportunities,  and  infrastructure  maintenance 
throughout  the  park.  They  also  curtail  efforts  to 
carry  out  an  adequate  research  program  and 
effectively  deal  with  issues  such  as  wolf 
reintroduction,  the  lake  trout  crisis  in  Yellowstone 
Lake,  the  bison/brucellosis  controversy,  geothermal 
protection,  and  prospecting  of  biological  resources 
in  Yellowstone's  hot  springs 

Yet.  even  the  severe  measures  already  taken  have 
not  closed  the  gap  between  increased  costs, 
increased  responsibilities,  and  a  static  budget  Add- 
itional funding  is  necessary  if  Yellowstone  is  to  be 
protected  and  preserved.  In  1996  Congress 
recognized  the  need  for  additional  funding  at 
Yellowstone  and  other  park  areas  Yellowstone  is 
one  of  100  units  of  the  National  Park  System  authorized 


to  in- 
crease 
entrance 
fees  for  three 
years  on  a  pilot 
basis  The  park  is 
authonzed  to  keep 
80%  of  new  (addi- 
tional fees)  collected 
over  the  base  fees 
collected  in  1995.  The 
Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  is  authonzed  to 
distnbute  the  remaining  20% 
among  other  partes  If  projections 
are  correct,  Yellowstone  may  collect 
up  to  6  million  additional  dollars  over 
the  next  three  years.  This  money  will  fund 
numerous  projects  necessary  to  protect  and 
maintain  our  natural  and  cultural  resources  The 
pilot  fee  program  and  the  support  of  the  Wyoming 
Congressional  delegation  has  been  instrumental  in 
restoring  seasons  and  helping  park  managers  avoid  further 
reductions  in  operations  or  closure  of  facilities 


Yellowstone:  No  Stranger  to  Controversy 


Yellowstone 
National  Park- 
125  years  of 
the  best  idea 
America  ever 
had. 


Straddling  the  borders  of 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
Idaho,  the  greater  Yellow- 
stone ecosystem  consists  of  two 
national  parks,  six  national  forests, 
three  national  wildlife  refuges,  and 
other  federal,  state,  and  pnvate 
lands.  Predominantly  wild  in  charac- 
ter, it  is  nonetheless  a  place  where 
people  live,  work,  and  recreate  in 
growing  numbers. 

The  great  vanety  of  our  occupa- 
tions, values,  and  perceptions — our 
very  presence — give  rise  to  numer- 
ous Issues  regarding  how  our  pub- 
tic  lands  and  resources  should  be 
managed.  These  issues  can  be  very 
complex  when  they  involve  several 
levels  or  branches  of  government 
with  overlapping  and  conflicting  leg- 
islative mandates.  In  turn,  discus- 
sion about  Yellowstone  issues  in  the 
public  arena  is  often  emotional  and 
confrontational. 

Many  issues  facing  Yellowstone 
stem  from  the  different  land- use  phi- 
losophies found  on  each  side  of  the 
park's  boundary.  Whereas  park 
lands  are  managed  with  utmost  con- 
cern for  preserving  park  features 
and  natural  processes,  other  public 
and  pnvate  lands  may  be  managed 
to  accommodate  utilitarian  and  com- 
mercial values  This  distinction  can 
spark  impassioned  debate  that  eas- 
ily breaks  down  into  dearly  held  po- 
sitions on  issues.  This  is  often  the 
case  when  values  like  economic 
development  are  pitted  needlessly 
against  values  like  ecological  pres- 
ervation. 

Perceptions  of  wildland  fire,  brucella- 
intected  bison,  or  wolves  often  de- 
pend on  whether  your  livelihood  ts 
tied  to  timber,  livestock,  or  big  game 
Similarly,  the  scientific,  recreational, 
and  aesthetic  benefits  of  protecting 
geothermal  systems  and  watersheds 
within  the  park  may  conflict  with  the 
economic  benefits  of  geothermal  de- 
velopment and  mining  outside. 

Issues  regarding  resources  found 
wholly  within  the  park  can  stir  heated 
discourse.  For  instance,  grazing 
levels  on  Yellowstone's  re- 
nowned northern  range  or  the 
illegal  planting  of  non-na- 
tive   lake    trout  in 
Yellowstone  Lake  have 


less  to  do  with  economics  than  with 
interpretation  of  what  a  national  park 
should  look  like  and  how  rt  should 
function.  Also,  the  issues  of  visitor 
use  or  commercially  driven  research 
involve  ethical .  recreational .  and  aes- 
thetic issues,  as  well  as  ecological 
concerns. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  and  sur- 
rounding public  wildlands  are  held  in 
trust  for  the  common  good  of  the 
public  But  how  is  the  common  good 
measured  and  who  does  the  mea- 
suring? Open  and  candid  communi- 
cation about  issues  is  a  place  to 
start  Withthisinmind,  Yellowstone 
Issues  has  been  prepared  to  help 
you  understand  important  issues  cur- 
rently challenging  park  administra- 
tors. Specific  resource  issues  in- 
clude: 

•  Bison  and  Brucellosis 

•  "Bloprospectlng" 

•  Geothermal  Development 

•  Lake  Trout 

•  Wildfire 

•  Wolf  &  Bear  Recovery 

•  The  Northern  Range 

Three  additional  challenges  provide 
a  framework  for  understanding  the 
root  causes  and  interrelation  of  the 
seven  issues: 

•  Greater  Yellowstone 

•  Park  Budget 

•  Visitor  Use 


Are  there  levels  of  visitation 
at  which  people  begin  to 
have  negative  impacts  on 
the  very  park  features  they 
have  come  to  learn  about 
and  enjoy? 


BMJSLLOm 

Brucella-infected  bison  that 
leave  the  park  can  be  perceived 
as  a  serious  threat  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  private 
cattle  operations. 


LAK£  TfiOUT 


Lake  trout  in  Yellowstone  Lake 
imperil  both  native  cutthroat 
trout  populations  and  the 
food  source  cutthroats 
provide  for  wildlife. 


The  Interaction  between  native 
wildlife  and  range  in  natural 
systems  is  markedly  different 
from  that  in  commercial  live- 
stock operations. 
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Recovery 

Both  the  threatened  grizzly  bear 
and  the  endangered  gray  wolf 
face  challenges  In  maintaining 
their  place  In  the  greater 
Yellowstone  ecosystem. 


Renowned  geothermal  features 
rely  on  plumbing  that  may 
extend  beyond  the  park  bound- 
ary, making  them  vulnerable 
to  development 
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Hot  springs  harbor  micro- 
scopic lite  important  to  medical 
and  biotechnology  research 
but.  thus  tar,  the  park  has 
not  shared  the  profits  from 
associated  products. 


Perceptions  of  fire  vary  from 
emotional  responses  baaed 
on  economic  concerns  to 
recognition  of  Its  eco- 
logical benefits. 


Although  we  Intuitively  understand  why 
only  a  certain  number  of  people  can 
attend  a  concert  or  sporting  event  at 
the  same  time,  the  Idea  of  there  being  "no  seats 
left"  In  a  national  park  Is  more  difficult  to  accept. 

Questions  about  visitor  limitations  are  some  of 
the  toughest  facing  parks  like  Yellowstone.  Hu- 
man use  of  the  park  has  sky-rocketed  in  the  past 
20  years,  yet  human  effects  on  park  resources 
have  not  been  adequately  documented.  Visitors 
also  affect  each  other;  the  more  people  there  are, 
the  less  each  person  can  be  assured  of  the  quality 
outdoor  experience  for  which  Yellowstone  is  so 
famous. 

Budget  constraints  have  prevented  the  addition  of 
staff  and  facilities  to  accommodate  rising  visita- 
tion. But  even  If  funds  were  Increasing,  the  park's 
capacity  is  not.  Many  types  ot  park  use  have  been 
restricted  for  years:  hotel  rooms,  campground 
sites,  and  restaurant  tables  In  the  park  are  f  i»ed  at 
what  are  regarded  as  manageable  levels.  Clo- 
sures have  historically  limited  human  access  to 
some  key  habitat  for  grizzly  bears,  wolves,  pell- 
cans,  and  other  wildlife.  Backcountry  camping  ia 
limited  to  protect  the  wilderness  and  to  make  sure 
that  those  seeking  solitude  can  find  it. 

Limits  are  rarely  acceptable  to  everyone  but  they 
do  represent  a  shared  responsibility  for  Yellow- 
stone's future  Winter  use  planning  Is  underway, 
with  research  and  workshops  ongoing  Future 
options  include  capping  the  number  of  day  visi- 
tors, both  winter  and  summer.  Without  sensible 
use  limits.  Yellowstone  will  become  a  diminished, 
and  less  wondrous  place,  than  we  know  today. 


Bison/Brucellosis 
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fl/l/hen  people  of  European 
W  W  descent  ventured  onto 
F  r  the  Great  Plains  1 50  years 
ago.  they  witnessed  an  astonish- 
ing scene:  millions  of  bison 
roamed  and  foraged  the  grass- 
lands stretching  from  Mexico  to 
Canada  and  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Great  Basin.  Yet,  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  bison  were 
nearly  extinct,  a  few  hundred  re- 
maining in  remote  parks  and 
game  preserves  .  Yellowstone  was 
one  of  those  places. 

The  recovery  of  bison  following 
the  slaughter  of  the  late  1800s 
has  become  one  of  the  great  suc- 
cess stories  of  20th  century  wi  Id- 
life  conservation  Over  150,000 
bison  now  reside  in  private  and 
public  herds  nationwide. 

In  Yellowstone,  winters  can  be 
severe,  forcing  numerous  bison 
to  seek  winter  range  at  lower  el- 
evation outside  the  park.  Con- 
gress has  recognized  since  at 
least  1926  that  the  current  winter 
range  is  inadequate.  Some  bison 
have  also  learned  to  use  the  more 
energy-efficient  roads,  now 
groomed  or  plowed  for  motor  ve- 
hicle traffic.  Roughly  half  of  these 
nomadic  animals  have  been  ex- 
posed to  brucellosis,  a  disease 
that  may  cause  domestic  cows  to 
miscarry  calves. 

For  60  years,  the  United  States 
Department  otAgriculture(USDA) 
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has  supported  a  program  to 
eliminate  brucellosis  in  livestock. 
Cattle  herds  In  most  states,  in- 
cluding the  three  surrounding  the 
park,  are  currently  "brucellosis 
free'  and  the  cattle  industry  wants 
to  maintain  that  status. 

The  brucella  bacterium  probably 
came  to  this  continent  with  Euro- 
pean cattle.  Brucellosis  appears 
to  have  little  or  no  effect  on  park 
bison  and  it  is  not  known  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  livestock  from 
bison  in  the  wild.  Over  100  mil- 
lion visitors  have  come  to  Yellow- 
stone and  not  one  case  of  undu- 
lant  fever  has  been  reported  from 
interaction  with  bison.  Despite 
the  low  risk,  as  long  as  the 
possibility  of  contagion  exists, 
the  (JSDA's  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  (APHIS) 
has  threatened  to  revoke  the 
state's  "brucellosis-free"  status 
if  bison  come  in  proximity  to 
cattle  If  cattle  become  infected 
ranchers  are  prevented  from 
shipping  their  livestock  across 
state  lines  until  stringent  testing 
and  quarantine  requirements  are 
met. 

APHIS  has  agreed  not  to  revoke 
Montana's  brucellosis-free  sta- 
tus if  the  park  and  the  state  follow 
certain  bison  control  procedures, 
including  the  capture  and  ship- 
ping to  slaughter  of  many  bison 
that  leave  the  park.  Ironically, 
infected  elk  migrate  out  of  the 


park  with  no  state  or  Federal  ac- 
tion being  taken. 

Bison  are  nomadic  and  often 
move  in  response  to  environmen- 
tal factors.  The  mass  exodus  in 
1997  was  primarily  the  result  of 
unusual  snow  depths  and  ice, 
not  overpopulation  of  bison.  We 
are  unaware  of  any  scientific  stud- 
ies that  support  the  premise  that 
there  are  too  many  bison. 

More  than  400  bison  were  killed 
during  1995-96.  A  new  Interim 
Bison  Management  Plan 
approved  in  1996  established 
capture,  testing,  and  slaughtering 
procedures  which  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  state  of 
Montana  used  to  manage  bison 
found  outside  or  near  the  park 
boundary  this  past  winter.  Over 
1,1 00  bison  were 
shot  or  sent  to 
slaughter  re- 
ducing Yellow- 
stone's total 
bison  popula- 
tion to  approx- 
imately 1,700  A 
draft  environ- 
mental impact 
statement  for 
long-term  bison 
management  is 
anticipated  in 
July.  1997. 
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/  %  /  on-native  lake  trout  were  discovered  in 
/  W  Yellowstone  Lake  in  1994.  The  presence  of 
A.  T  this  highly  predacious  fish  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  lake's  native  cutthroat  trout  population 
and  the  animals  that  depend  on  cutthroats  for  their 
survival. 

As  a  keystone  predator  with  a  voracious  appetite. 

lake  trout  could  alter  many  ecological  processes  in 
Yellowstone.  Though  they  consume  the  same  crus- 
taceans and  aquatic  insects  that  cutthroats  do, 
mature  lake  (rout  differ  in  that  they  also  eat  other 
fish.  Cutthroat  young  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
predation. 

Because  lake  trout  prefer  deeper  water,  they  will  not 
serve  as  a  replacement  food  for  terrestrial  preda- 
tors that  teed  in  streams  and  along  shallow  regions 
of  the  lake.  Grizzly  bears,  bald  eagles,  white  pell- 
cans,  osprey.  otters,  and  many  other  species  de- 
pend in  part  on  cutthroat  trout  as  a  food 
source.  Lake  trout  will  also  change 
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s  fire  swept  across 
Yellowstone  through 
■  the  summer  of  1 968.  it 
stimulated  a  primal  outpouring  of 
emotions.  Although  fire  had  long 
shaped  the  Yellowstone  forests 
and  grasslands  cherished  by  gen- 
erations of  visitors,  few  could  ac- 
cept the  dramatic  changes  they 
experienced  during  that  summer. 


The  first  explorers  to  Yellowstone  found  landscapes 
largely  fashioned  by  fire.  These  same  visitors,  how- 
ever, brought  a  European  bias  against  the  ecologi- 
cal advantages  of  fire  in  natural  systems.  During 
the  next  century,  a  policy  of  fire  suppression  pre- 
vailed among  federal  land  agencies. 

By  the  1940s  plant  eco  gists  began  to  understand 
that  fire  Is  the  primar,  gent  of  change  in  the  arid, 
high-altitude  west  Firt  recycles  entire  plant  com- 
munities, quickly  returning  nutrients  to  the  soil  and 
opening  forest  canopies  to  sun-loving  plants. 
Among  its  other  functions  are  the  control  of  dis- 
ease and  the  creation  of  habitat  "mosaics "  that 
support  gre.ifrr  biological  diversity  In  Yellowstone, 
grass,  shrub  and  tree  species  have  evolved  ways 
to  survive  fire,  and  many,  like  lodge  pole  pine  and 
aspen,  are  most  resilient  In  a  burned  environment. 

Recent  fire  management  policy  reflects  a  better 
understanding  of  fire/plant  ecology.  In  parks  and 
wilderness  areas,  policy  continues  to  accommo- 
date fire's  role  as  a  shaper  of  plant  and  animal 
communities—the  so-called  "natural  fire"  policy. 
But  after  the  highly  publicized  fires  of  1988.  Con- 
gress directed  a  evaluation  of  Yellowstone's  fire 
policy.  Though  the  policy's  Intent  remains  un- 
changed—to minimize  the  adverse  impacts  that 
suppression  might  have  on  natural  processes — 
additions  now  clarify  when  fire  will  be  suppressed. 
Lightning-caused  fires  are  allowed  to  burn  only 
when  they  do  not  threaten  people,  property  or 
irreplaceable  resources;  they  meet  prescribedcon- 
drtlons  of  fire  behavior  (e.g.  weather,  moisture  con- 
tent of  fuels);  and  adequate  resources  are  available 
If  control  is  necessary 

In  1988,  drought,  hurncane-force  winds,  lightning, 
and  a  fuel  load  centuries  in  the  making  combined  to 
create  an  unprecedented  fire  season.  That  year,  fire 
would  have  Its  way  and  approximately  one-third  of 
the  park  burned  at  various  levels  of  intensity.  But 
now.  below  the  charred  snags,  you  see  an  explo- 
sion of  life.  A  new  and  revitalized  Yellowstone  is 
slowty  taking  shape 
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mfmf  'tn  tne  recent  restora- 
W  W  Hon  of  gray  wolves, 
r  r  Yellowstone  now  has 
two  large  predatory  mammals  on 
the  endangered  species  list.  Griz- 
zly bears  and  wolves  both  face 
difficulties  maintaining  their  place 
in  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem  be- 
cause of  their  relatively  small 
numbers  and  large  territorial 
needs.  Under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  (ESA).  the  grizzly  bear 
is  considered  threatened  In  the 
lower  48  states,  while  the  gray 
wolf  is  endangered  (at  greater 
risk)  in  all  of  the  lower  48  states 
except  Minnesota,  where  it  Is 
threatened.  However,  Yellow- 
stone's reintroduced  wolves  are 
being  managed  as  an  "experi- 
mental, nonessential  population 

Population  size:  The  population 
of  both  species  is  limited  by  avail- 
able habitat  and  human  tolerance. 
Beginning  with  31  wolves  from 
Canada  in  1995  and  1996,  the  re- 
covery goal  for  gray  wolves  is  1 0 
breeding  packs  or  roughly  100 
animals.  When  this  goal  is  met  for 
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three  consecutive  years  in  each 
of  three  Northern  Rocky  Moun- 
tain recovery  areas ,  then  the  gray 
wolf  can  be  delisted"  and  state 
management  programs  insti- 
tuted. Grizzly  bears  number  be- 
tween 280  and  610  in  the  greater 
Yellowstone  area,  a  number  that 
many  experts  think  is  near  carry- 
ing capacity  tor  this  island' 
population.  Key  to  the  long-term 
stability  of  the  long-living,  low- 
reproducing  grizzly  is  the  health 
and  security  of  mature  females. 

Habitat:  As  a  premier  predator  of 
hooved  animals,  wolves  live 
where  there  is  sufficient  prey. 
Grizzly  bears  require  habitat  that 
provides  a  more  varied  diet,  in- 
cluding carrion,  insects,  and  nuts. 

Recovery  zone:  The  park  on  I  y  pro- 
vides the  core  of  intended  range 
for  both  species.  Most  of  the 
bear's  designated  recovery  zone 
lies  In  national  forests  adjacent 
to  the  park .  about  25%  of  which  la 
open  to  some  form  of  develop- 
ment, making  It  unsuitable  as 


habitat.  As  wolf  pack  territories 
are  established  during  the  next 
10  years,  they  may  lie  entirely 
inside  or  largely  outside  the  park. 

Monitoring:  Some  grizzlies  and 
most  of  the  wolves  are  radio-col- 
lared to  monitor  movements  and 
evaluate  habitat  use.  With  wolves, 
the  primary  goal  is  to  minimize 
livestock  predation;  with  bears, 
to  prevent  contact  with  humans. 

Removing  either  animal  from  ESA 
protection  will  be  controversial. 
Some  people  believe  the  grizzly 
is  doomed  to  extinction  while  oth- 
ers feel  it  has  become  so  com- 
mon that  hunting  should  be  per- 
mitted outside  the  park.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ESA.  delisting  cannot 
occur  until  specific  biological  and 
regulatory  goals  are  met. 

There  is  no  magic  number  by 
which  to  gauge  the  viability  of 

either  species,  as  that  depends 
on  many  factors  including  qual- 
ity of  habitat,  distribution  across 
habitat,  and  reproductive  rate. 


the  quality  of  angling  experienced  on  Yellowstone 
Lake  because  lake  trout  fishing  generally  has  a 
much  lower  catch  rate,  making  It  less  appealing  to 
many  people. 

Biologists  agree  there  is  little  chance  that  lake  trout 
can  be  eliminated  from  Yellowstone  Lake.  The  size 
and  distribution  of  those  caught  so  far  Indicate  that 
they  have  inhabited  the  lake  for  at  least  two  de- 
cades. An  aggressive  removal  effort  now  underway 
uses  netting  and  other  methods  designed  to  mini- 
mize impacts  on  native  cutthroat  trout.  H  funding 
can  be  obtained  for  long-term  intensive  control,  the 
loss  of  cutthroat  trout  might  be  limited  to  less  than 
30%  during  trie  next  20  years. 


The  National  Park  Service  encourages  an- 
glers to  remove  lake  trout  Irom  Yellowstone 
Lake.  If  you  plan  to  fish  on  Yellowstone 
Lake,  please  read  the  park's  fishing 
regulations  carefully. 
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M  hrivinginYellowstone'shot 
m  springs  and  mudpots.with- 
W  -  standing  extremes  of  tem- 
perature and  chemistry  once 
thought  inhospitable  to  life,  are 
communities  of  heat  loving  (ther- 
mophilic) bacteria.  Representing 
our  planet's  most  ancient  and  el- 
emental life  forms,  these  organ- 
isms have  become  a  cause  for 
both  celebration  and  frustration. 

Thermophiles  harbor  the  keys  to 
major  advances  in  genetic  re- 
search that  can  potentially  ben- 
efit all  humankind  while  simulta- 
neously opening  the  door  to  tre- 
mendous commercial  successes 
that  will  benefit  a  few. 

Like  all  native  park  species,  these 
microscopic  organisms  are  pre- 
served and  protected  within  the 
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public  domain  for  the  purposes 
of  enjoyment  and  education.  At 
present,  however,  the  park  and 
the  tax-paying  public  receive  no 
portion  of  the  patent  royalties 
associated  with  research  and  dis- 
coveries based  on  park  speci- 
mens. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  has 
long  been  viewed  as  a  natural 
laboratory.  Despite  their  diminu- 
tive size  and  what  little  is  known 
about  them,  thermophiles,  like 
grizzly  bears  and  geysers,  are 
viewed  as  essential  parts  of  natu- 
ral ecosystems.  Although  the  park 
prohibits  extractive  industries  like 
hunting,  mining,  and  energy  de- 
velopment, the  collection  and  re- 
moval of  research  specimens  has 
been  permitted. 

Over  40  thermophife  studies  are 
now  being  conducted  in  the  park. 
Many  search  for  far-reaching 
practical  uses.  Biochemical  reac- 
tions catalyzed  by  these  organ- 
isms' heat-stable  enzymes  have 
been  applied  to  the  manufacture 
of  antibiotics,  plastics,  deter- 
gents.and  fermentation  products; 
hence  the  enthusiasm  of  many  in 
the  agrochemical,  pharmaceuti- 
cal, and  biotechnology  industries. 


An  enzyme  discovered  In  a  Yel- 
lowstone thermophile,  Thermus 
aquaticus  led  medical  science  to 
its  most  accurate  test  for  HIV.  It 
also  revolutionized  forensics  by 
pointing  to  a  "fingerprinting"  tech- 
nique that  clones  minute  samples 
of  DNA  as  if  It  were  a  photocopier. 
And  it  has  made  the  patent  holder 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Other  thermop  h  i  I  es  offer  environ- 
ment-friendly solutions  for  the 
breakdown  of  oil  spills  and  paints, 
the  conversion  of  corn  to  etha- 
nol,  and  the  removal  of  sulfur 
from  coal. 

Over  the  history  of  the  park,  com- 
mercial patenting  of  intellectual 
property"  has  gone  unchal- 
lenged. Currently,  the  park  lacks 
a  legal  framework  for  gaining  an 
equitable  share  of  these  financial 
rewards.  However,  the  pa rklsnow 
examining  ways  to  link  the  mon- 
etary and  academic  incentives  af- 
filiated with  scientific  research  to 
incentives  for  conserving 
biodiversity  In  this  way,  the 
money  needed  to  manage  micro- 
scopic wonders  like  thermophiles 
might  also  support  their  preser- 
vation for  future  study  and  enjoy- 
ment. 


Northern  Range 


m  m  oes  natural  regulation 
■  m  work?  Is  Yellowstone's 
^L^r  northern  range  "over- 
grazaeT?  National  attention  has 
focused  on  these  questions  since 
artificial  culling  of  elk  stopped  in 
1968. 

Like  bison,  many  of  the  40.000  to 
50,000  elk  in  the  greater  Yellow- 
stone area  migrate  to  lower  el- 
evations every  winter.  About  half 
of  these  remain  on  the  northern 
range,  which  lies  largely  within 
park  boundaries  along  the  Lamar 
and  Yellowstone  River  valleys. 
About  1 0%  of  these  elk  are  killed 
by  human  hunters  when  they  mi- 
grate out  ol  the  parte  each  (all. 
Predation  by  bears,  coyotes,  and 


golden  eagles  take  up  to  another 
25%  each  year.  Reintroduced 
wolves  will  certainly  Increase  elk 
predation  but,  depending  on  how 
hunting  is  managed  outside  the 
parte,  the  impact  may  be  minimal. 

Unlike  livestock,  which  are  moved 
primarily  by  humans,  elk  and  bi- 
son have  evolved  with  the  natural 
ranges  of  the  American  West. 
Range  vegetation  like  grasses 
and  forbs  have  similarly  adapted 
to  survive  grazing  by  native  ani- 
mals. In  1968.  the  practice  of  cull- 
ing elk  was  replaced  by  "natural 
regulation'  as  new  research  sug- 
gested that  elk  populations  could 
be  self -regulating.  Permitted  to 
fluctuate  over  time,  elk  numt 


vary  In  cycles  according  to  com- 
plex factors  that  affect  birth  and 
death  rates,  including  population 
density,  winter  severity,  and  avail- 
ability of  forage. 

Since  culling  stopped  studies 
comparing  grazed  attes  on  the 
northern  range  with  area  s  fenced 
off  from  elk  have  rev—lad  no  clear 
signs  of  grassland  overuse.  Ex- 
cept In  drought  years,  the  protein 
content  of  grasses  and  yearly 
growth  and  seedling  establish- 
ment of  sagebrush  all  appear  to 
be  enhanced  by  elk  grazing.  Data 
on  declining  willows  and  aspen 
Is  inconclusive  but  may  indicate 
•  more  complex  reaction  to 
gradual  climate  change 
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m  m  evelopment  of  geothermal  resources  near 
■  W  Yellowstone  could  endanger  the  worid- 
^L^r  renowned  geysers  and  hot  springs  pro- 
tected within  the  park.  Beneath  Yellowstone's  pic- 
turesque surface,  rock  fractures,  thermal  aquifers, 
and  porous  layers  link  Yellowstone's  labyrinth  of 
hydrothermal  features  the  same  way  your  home's 
piping,  hot  water  heater,  and  holding  tank  connect 
shower-heads  and  faucets  to  your  municipal  water 
utility.  The  difference  Is  that  natural  plumbing  is 
fragile,  more  intricate,  and  irreplaceable.  While  fea- 
tures outside  continue  to  attract  energy  develop- 
ers, scientists  do  not  yet  understand  how  they  are 
connected  to  features  Inside. 


Welling  from  a  source  of  intense  heat  deep  in  our 
planet's  interior,  the  Yellowstone  hot  spot  has  pow- 
ered some  of  Earth's  most  massive  volcanic  explo- 
sions. Today  the  heat  from  this  magma  furnace 
drives  Yellowstone's  myriad  hydrothermal  expres- 
sions. But  heat  is  also  held  by  aquifers  found  in 
porous  layers  of  rock  outside  the  park.  Although 
geothermal  facilities  could  generate  electricity  by 
pumping  superheated  water  into  steam  turbines, 
once  the  delicate  balance  of  a  geyser's  plumbing  is 
disrupted,  no  plumber,  engineer,  or  administrator 
can  make  it  work  again. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  was  established  prima- 
rily to  protect  this  spectacular  hydrothermal  dis- 
play. With  more  than  10.000  geysers,  hot  springs, 
steam  vents,  and  mud  pots,  the  park  preserves  the 
largest  intact  system  on  earth.  Other  systems  with 
equally  impressive  features  have  been  decimated 
by  development.  In  Iceland  and  New  Zealand,  for 
instance,  drilling  sites  as  far  as  six  miles  away 
severely  reduced  the  surface  activity  in  geothermal 
fields.  The  same  could  happen  in  Yellowstone. 

The  Old  Faithful  Protection  Act.  introduced  in  Con- 
gress in  1992  but  twice  unable  to  pass  Senate 
approval,  would  have  prohibited  geothermal  devel- 
opment on  federal  land  within  a  15-mile  radius  of 
the  parte  On  state  and  private  lands,  it  would  have 
forced  new  and  existing  developers  to  prove  that 
drilling  geothermal  wells  would  not  harm  Yellow- 
stone's hydrothermal  system. 

In  1994.  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  state  of 
Montana  agreed  to  prohibit  future  geothermal  de- 
velopment by  monitoring  and  controlling  the  use  of 
groundwater  within  areas  north  of  the  park.  This 
compact  could  serve  as  a  model  for  agreements 
between  the  federal  government.  Wyoming,  and/or 
Idaho.  On  lands  within  these  states,  a  developer 
needs  to  prove  both  the  existence  ol  a  geothermal 
resource  and  thai  exploitation  would  not  adversely 
affect  geothermal  features  In  the  parti 


We  are  able  to  celebrate  Yellowstone 's  anniversary  today  because  of  the  vision 
of  those  who  preceded  us  125  years  ago.  However,  many  of  our  national 
parks  are  today  faced  with  serious  threats  resulting  from  a  multitude  of 
environmental,  social,  and  budgetary  problems.  How  we  meet  the 
challenges  posed  by  those  problems  will  determine  what  we  celebrate  J 25  years 
from  now.  We  welcome  your  involvement  in  Yellowstone  issues  so  that  you  can 
help  assure  that  special  places  like  Yellowstone  are  preserved  for  future 
generations.  Please  send  a  note  with  your  concerns  and  opinions  to  me: 

Michael  V.  Fink).  Superintendent 
Post  Office  Box  168 
Yellowstone  N.P.,  WY  82190 

achyear.  Yellowstone  National  Park  receives  numerous 
j^^^w     inquiries  from  \  isfton  asking  how  they  can  help  support 
U     j  the  park.  Now,  id  celebration  of  Yellowstone's  1 25th 
^Hta^aw  anniversary,  \  isitors  have  the  opportunity  to  possess  t 
valuable  keepsake  from  Yellowstone  while  makingacontrihution 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  park  for  future  generations. 
Yellowstone:  The  Music  of  Nature  CD/cassette  is  a  musical 
collection  of  original  and  classical  pieces  inspired  by  nature  and 
performed  by  the  GRAMMY  Award  winning  group  Mannheim 
Steamroller.  Proceeds  from  the  album  arc  donated  Bp  the  park 
for  rehabilitation  projects,  including  fire  restoration,  hazard 
tree  remo\  al.  haekcounlry  trail  reconstruction,  and  an  interactive 
tire  exhibit.  This  donation  exceeds  $500,000  to  date. 

Yellowstone:  The  Music  of  Nature  (CD)  $14.95 
Yellowstone:  The  Music  of  Nature  (cassette  )$  9.95 

New  for  1997:  "A  Yellowstone  Album."  This  book  takes 
readers  on  a  photographic  journey  through  the  history  of 
Yellowstone  as  seen  by  tourists,  park  rangers,  and  historians. 
Nearly  400 black  and  white  photos,  most  never  before  published, 
were  gathered  by  park  personnel  to  fill  this  exciting  book 
celebrating  Yellowstone's  colorful  history.  The  accompanying 
text  offers  further  insight  into  the  beginnings  of  Yellowstone  and 
hopes  for  its  future.  A  donation  will  be  made  to  the  park  for  every 
book  sold. 


"A  Yellowstone  Album"  (hardback) 
"'A  Yellowstone  Album"  (paperback) 


$29.95 
$19.95 


These  products  are  available  at  gift  shops  throughout  Yellowstone 
National  Park  or  by  calling  I  -800-446-6860  (orders  placed  by  phone 
include  free  shipping). 

You  may  also  contribute  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  Foundation  or  the 
Yellowstone  Association. 


Special  125th 
Anniversary  events 
to  look  forward  to: 

August  1    Dedication  of  Bison  Exhibit 

Canyon  Visitor  Center 

August  17  Military  Appreciation  Day 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs 

August  25  National  Park  Service  Birthday 
Old  Faithful 

Oct.  12-15  People  and  Place:  The  Human 

Experience  in  Greater  Yellowstone 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs 


This  logo  is  the  officially  licensed  commemorative 
symbol  of  Yellowstone  National  Park's  125th  Anni- 
versary. As  you  travel  through  Yellowstone  and  the 
surrounding  region,  you  will  find  it  displayed  on  a 
variety  of  items.  When  you  buy  something  with  this 
logo  on  it.  a  portion  of  the  sales  price  is  relumed  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park  to  fund  a  variety  of  pro- 
jects that  otherwise  would  not  be  accomplished. 


